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to say how that dignified and austere figure struck
an English contemporary.

There was little in the person of Melchior de
Vogue to attract the idle curiosity of the crowd, and
in consequence he was never one of the notabilities
of the boulevard. He was independent, austere,
rather cold in manner, aloof from the crowd. He
offered no affectation for the journalist, no eccen-
tricity for the caricaturist. There was that in his
outer presence which transmitted feeling with diffi-
culty. Full of bonte as he was, he could not give an
impression of bonhomie. He was timid, reserved, and
conscious of his moral and intellectual superiority -,
the unreasoning quality in his fellow-men never
ceased to distress and alarm him. He was the head
of the younger branch of an ancient family, which
had, in times past, scarcely distinguished itself by
anything except its pride; "1'orgueil cles Vogue"
had always been a proverb. In the eminent writer
who has now left us the family characteristic took
the form of a dignified withdrawal from controversy.
He would not strive nor cry, but his tali, stiff figure,
his careful dress, his limpid, penetrating eyes, his
hard voice with the odd break in it, all combined
to testify to the imperious, dictatorial, and self-
concentrated nature which good breeding and
good taste held in a perpetual outward control. He
gave a sustained impression of suavity and serenity.
The ideal of Melchior de Vogu6 was one of pure
unimpassioned intellectuality. His central ambition
was to rule by sheer mental predominance. Me was